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languages, similar to that presented by Dr. Bright at the first 
meeting of this Convention, would be of interest and benefit to 
members of the Association and, on motion, Dr. Bright was 
requested to have such report printed and ready for distribution 
at the next regular meeting in 1887. 

The regular reading of papers was then entered upon and 
Professor F. V. N. Painter (Roanoke College) headed the 
list with a communication on 

8. " Recent Educational Movements in their Relation to 
Language."* 

President Shepherd (Charleston College) made a few 
remarks upon this paper : 

While admitting the intrinsic merit of Professor Painter's 
essay, he thought that it was in irrelevant in a purely philological 
body, its proper place being an educational or pedagorgic 
association. The paper had no relation whatever to any of the 
absorbing topics of modern philology. He thought, however, 
that even in discussing an avowedly educational theme. Prof. 
Painter might have drawn largely upon the wealth of illustration 
afforded by English Literature. Sir Philip Sidney, Ascham, 
Bacon, Ben Jonson, Milton, Locke, Swift Addison, Steele, 
Cowper, etc., are rich in interest and in suggestion to the student 
of educational development, as well as to the investigator of 
literary evolution and expansion. 

Professor James M. Garnett (University of Virginia) 
followed with a paper on 

9. " The Course in English and its Value as a Discipline."t 

Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University) opened 
the discussion and said : 

It is gratifying to hear a man of Prof. Garnett's wide experi- 
ence on an important subject such as the one under consideration. 
There is little in the details which calls for special discussion ; 
but I think the general doctrine of the paper worthy of em- 
phasis. If we were to reduce to a statement the inherent truth 

*Cf. Transactions, pp. 83-91, for the full paper. 
tCf. Transactions, pp. 61-73, for the full paper. 
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aimed at in this paper, it would be that EngHsh does furnish a 
means for discipHne. In general any subject may be regarded 
as sufficiently valuable for discipline if rightly pursued. If it is 
thoroughly studied from beginning to end, it will re-act on the 
mind. So if we wish to make the study of English a discipline, 
we must teach English. I believe a number of questions which 
come up here for discussion will vanish when the preparation of 
teachers is elevated. Many of us who teach French and Ger- 
man and English have much to learn before we shall have 
worked out the details and made clear the sum of our knowledge. 
Then the question will disappear as to the disciplinary value of 
any modern language. Even il one were to take the dialect of 
the Fiji Islands and make a study of it, he would have in his 
hands a means for discipline. Much more evident would this 
be in the case of a branch of more cultivated languages. 

Professor Frank C. Woodward (Wofford College) : The 
lack of preparation in men coming up in English touches a 
chord of sympathy in the teachers of the South. With Smith's 
Grammar and Webster's Spelling-book a teacher of English 
needs an almost supernatural method to show a boy that he is 
ignorant of his own ignorance. The difficulty is immense and 
takes patience. It seems to me that the English combines 
discipline and culture in a great degree. But we must make 
the study interesting to the pupil. To do this, the first thing 
necessary is to give him some knowledge of the literature and 
get him in love with it. For this purpose, I have a system of 
parallel readings. For this we find plenty of books in the cheap 
libraries of the day. I care not whether they are stolen or not. 
I select some English or American classic ; then we talk over 
the work and the man himself, and after that the boy is prepared 
to enter into a more or less critical examination of the literature. 
It can be made both interesting and helpful. I hope the time 
is coming soon when, in the South, English may be satisfactori- 
ly taught. The young men who are now teaching it, from 
necessity are carrying it back to historical principles, and giving 
us pupils from the lower schools better prepared. 

President H. E. Shepherd (College of Charleston) : I am 
deeply interested in the paper of Prof. Garnett. I quite agree 
with the general tenor of the paper. But I would like to suggest 
the addition of certain thoughts with reference to a parallel 
study of EngHsh history in connection with the study of the 
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literature. I speak from experience : I have been compelled to 
teach the history and found it a pleasure and profit. This 
cognate study of history and literature simply follows the trend 
of modern philology. Freeman and Stubbs show us this. Let 
us examine the Elizabethan period. I think this drifted in the 
direction of a critical and analytical, rather than a creative 
tendency. But the peculiar historical attitude assumed under 
different conditions seemed to have changed this tendency from 
what it was in the beginning of this reign. Another great point 
is the growth of the opinions and influences which marked the 
first half of the seventeenth century — Puritanism and the study 
of the natural sciences. These led to the refinement of the 
latter half of the centuny, under the Augustan period of Queen 
Anne. I have found here many causes which result in the 
development of the language of Addison and which affect the 
character of our modern English. 

Professor Edw. S. Joynes (South Carolina College) : My 
friend, Prof Woodward, speaks of the knowledge of English as 
emphatically lacking in South Carolina. I used to think so too : 
I used to feel this way about my own College. But it is so 
everywhere — all over the country. The work in our schools 
least done, is the teaching of English, though this is for the 
schools particularly important. While Latin, Greek, French 
and German have their own value, yet their chief value for us is 
the help they give us for the knowledge, appreciation and love 
of our mother-tongue. President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
says there are many things in the College curriculum useful and 
ornamental ; but there is one thing most useful and that is the 
comprehension of the mother-tongue. The young man who 
leaves college without attaining this end has missed the chief 
purpose of college education. And the man who has gotten 
this and failed in everything else, has gotten the thing of most 
importance. I hope the time is past when anyone need say he 
teaches English, French and German : the thing can hardly be 
done. The real centre of my department is the English, although 
I teach French and German also. Great changes have taken 
place in the past few years, within my experience. There is 
hardly an Institute or College in this country which has not 
special instruction in English. A few years ago this was not so. 

One point in the Paper of Dr. Garnett I would emphasize : 
the absence of grammatical form, word inflection and sentence- 
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structure, gives to the English language a value for discipline 
which is unequalled in any other language. In the parsing of 
an English sentence, one must look at the form and then by an 
act of reflection he must think himself into the heart of the 
thought, which is in English revealed by the entire sentence 
only, as a unit of expression, since the whole is not known until 
the sentence is done. We cannot over-estimate the logical 
value of the study of English parsing and analysis. This is not 
so easy as it may seem. Of all the languages that I have 
studied, the English is the most difificult that I have yet tried to 
understand or to teach. 

Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins University) then read a 
small part of a paper on 

ID. " Poetry in the Chronicle of Limburg (1347-1398)," of 
which the following is an abstract : 

The Chronicle of Litnburg is one of the most important documents 
for the knowledge of German literature in the fourteenth century. 
Not only containmg numerous accounts of events which are of great 
value for the local history of the city and the bordering principalities, 
but also giving very interesting descriptions of the costumes, the 
manners and customs of the fourteenth century, of music and paint- 
ing, and above all, preserving many songs of that period, the chronicle 
must have very early enjoyed great popularity. Although printed 
several times in later centuries and highly recommended as an object 
for scientific investigation by Lessing and Herder, a critical edition 
of the chronicle upon which such an investigation could have been 
based has, however, been wanting until recently. The careful 
researches of Arthur Wyss and his excellent edition in the Mon. 
Germ. Hist. (IV, i) have finally removed this difficulty and an inquiry 
into the nature of the poetry contained in the chronicle is now made 
possible. The principal aim of such an investigation will be to 
determine the relation of the songs in the Limburger Chronik to the 
" Minne- und Meistersang" and perhaps reach a conclusion as to the 
antiquity of German " Volkspoesie," which has recently been ques- 
tioned by Willmanns (Leben Walther's, p. 16 ff.). 

The Chronicle of Limburg belongs to that class of historical litera- 
ture which began to develop at the close of the thirteenth century 
and was chiefly written by ecclesiastics either for homiletical purposes 
or for the sake of satisfying the historical interest, which at that time 
gradually awakened in Germany. Mostly written in prose, these 
documents are of great interest for the history of the levelopment of 
German prose literature. The author of our chronicle, as A. Wyss 
has proved, also belonged to the clergy, but he is remarkably free 
from theological motives in his work. Possessing the scholastic 
learning of the time, his love for music and poetry and his apparent 
intimate knowledge of the technical rules of the latter seem to indi- 
cate that he stood in some relation to one of the Meistersinger- 
schools, probably to that of Mainz. His own assured attempts at 
poetry in the Chronicle, however, show that he himself cannot be the 
composer of those songs to which he attributes such great popularity. 

The poetry found distributed throughout the Chronicle may be 



